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No. 2 


@ EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RITING to the Galatians the 
Apostle Paul says in the fifth 
chapter : 

‘*Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again in the yoke 
of bondage. .. . 

‘*T have confidence in you through 
the Lord, that ye will be none otherwise 
minded.’’ 

There is an inspiration for every 
Christian in this exhortation ; and there 
is strength in the confidence of the 
Apostle that God’s people will be kept 
in the way of the Lord. The yoke of 
bondage to sin and superstition is brok- 
en by Him who is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by 
Him, and He is ever living to make in- 
tercession for them. When our Lord 
came to the Jews they did not receive 
Him as the Saviour that had been prom- 
ised. They wanted an earthly king. 
But, we read, ‘‘As many as received 
Him, to them He gave power to become 
the children of God, even to them that 
believe on His name.’’ He will keep 
that which is committed unto Him. 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.”’ 
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Salvation for All Who Believe. 


Since it is true that ‘‘ God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,’’ there is no reason why 
Roman Catholics who believe in Christ 
should not trust in Him for salvation. 
God alone has the power to do this 
work, to convert them so that they 
will cease to do evil and learn to do 
well, and be adopted into His family. 
This is what the Christian 
really is. 


religion 
It is not merely a system of 
ethics or philosophy or an influence to 
lead to a higher and better life, but 
it is a power to transform, to make 
new creatures—‘‘ ye must be born 
again.’’ It unites us with God. By 
repentance and faith in Christ they are 
children of God and have a rightful 
place in our Father’s house. ‘‘I goto 
prepare a place for you, that where I 
am, there ye may be also,’’ says Christ. 

Can the priests do this tor the peo- 
ple? Notatall. They cannot do it 
for themselves. God alone can do it. 
‘““Whosover shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.’’ 
The publican did not go to a priest or 
evenenter the temple, but there was 
repentance and faith in his heart, as he 
cried, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner;’’ and the Lord Jesus said he was 
forgiven and justified rather than the 
pharisee who obeyed the priests and 
did what they commanded. 

Ifthe Roman Catholics will follow 
and obey Christ rather than the Pope 
and the priests who have imposed yokes 
upon them that God never intended 
they should bear, they shall be saved. 
While they are under subjection to the 
priests they are entangled in the yoke 
of bondage. They can be free through 
Christ when they know He is their 
Saviour, and they can come directly 
to Him without priest or pope. Then 
they will be Christians indeed. 
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Attacking The Converted Catholic. 

‘*T suppose you are used to this sort 
of thing,’’ writes a gentleman well 
known in religious and literary circles 
when sending us a scurrilous and libel- 
lous article published in the New York 
Freeman's Journal, January 2%, 1899. 
Rev. Louis A. Lambert, LL.D., is the 
‘* Editor-ir-chief’’ of that paper. He 
does not live in the city, but is pastor of 
a small Roman Catholic congregation in 
the northern part of this State. The 
paper is published by the Fords of the 
Irish World newspaper. It is strange 
to find a man of Lambert's literary at- 
tainments so incautious as to permit 
such an article to appear in his paper. 
But he is a Roman priest. 


CHRIST’S MISSON WORK. 

Last month the services in Christ's 
Mission were largely attended. Every 
Sunday evening the chapel has been 
crowded. The sermon of the Rev. 
Adolphus Kistler which we publish this 
month is like others which have been 
delivered there. The Rev. William B. 
Fleck, the talented young priest who 
has been the guest of the Mission for the 
last three months, delivered a most in- 
teresting address on his experiences asa 
priest the Sunday Pastor O’Connor was 
in Montreal. The following Sunday the 
memorial service for Father Chiniquy, 
when the pastor preached, was notable 
for the enthusiasm of the congregation 
as the preacher lovingly dwelt upon the 
life and works of the great ‘‘ Hero of 
Protestantism.”’ 

Toward the payment of the debt on 
the Mission fifty dollars were received 
last month. Again the hope is express- 
ed that this debt, which is only $4,000, 
will be paid this year. The sooner the 
better. Let all the friends of this cause 
co-operate and it will be paid soon The 
work can be enlarged and its influence 
extended when this is paid. 


A wepitin ball THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
CONVERTS FROM ROTIMIE. 


May the Lore our God bless you 
in spirit and soul and prolong to an old 
age your life of sacrifice, care and devo- 
tion in so noble a cause. The Lord 
bless and prosper Christ’s Mission, as it 
is in truth a Bethel in which famishing 
spirits find heavenly bread. The fol- 
lowing clipping shows that not only in 
the United States do the Catholics lose 
numbers above gains, but in Germany 
it is the same: 

‘* The Evangelical Churches in Ger- 
many have, during 
from Roman 


1890--94, gained 
Catholic sources 17,002 
members, and have lost to Rome only 
2,794; 2,088 were gained for Christiani- 
ty from Judaism, while 61 turned to 
Judaism. REv. J.J. K. 


Canastota, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1899. 

The Rev. J. E. Rhodes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church here is a 
converted Catholic; and there is another 
convert whom I know in Syracuse 
who is a member of the English Luth- 
eran Church. 
scriber, 


I send you a new sub- 
also a converted Catholic. 
He is an Irishman, and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church here. 
G. Z. 
‘tin 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 27, 1899. 
Ienclose my subscription and will 
send another later, as the lady of 
whom I wrote you, who is a convert 
from Rome, has signified her wish to 
subscribe. She is highly pleased with 
the copies you sent her, which she 

gave to a Catholic neighbor to read. 

J.C. B. 


ites 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 24, 1899. 

I enclose subscription to THe Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC for Rev. Joseph 
Vital. He is aconverted Catholic priest, 
and has charge of an Italian mission 
here. He is a very worthy young man. 

J. E. R. 





KIND WORDS. 


Orange, N. J., Dec. 20, 1898. 
You will find enclosed the renewal of 
my subscription to THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC, a magazine that I feel I 
cannot do without. I have learned 
much from its pages, and expect to learn 
more. ‘hank God for your noble, Christ- 
like work, and I heartily wish there 
were many as fearless and tireless in 
God's army. I would like to beable to 
help with the debt on Christ’s Mission, 
but can only give my prayers, and I 
shall earnestly pray that God will putit 
in the hearts of those who can to remove 

the debt speedily. Mrs. F. V. P. 


From the Herald and Presbyter, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1898: 

Tue CoNveRTED CATHOLIC for 1898. Bound in 
cloth. Price $1.50. Edited by Father O'Connor. 

Mr. O’Conncr was a Roman Catholic priest for 
eight years. For the last twenty years, however, 
he has been a minister of the Gospel. _ His life is 
devoted to the reclamation of Roman Catholics, 
and among those whom he has helped to a better 
life and a purer faith are sixty Roman Catholic 
priests, who came to him for counsel and instruc- 
tion. HI has done a good and noble work. He 
publishes THe ConverTeD CATHOLIC, a monthly 
magazine, in which he has printed the testimonials 
of over five thousand persons who have been con 
verted from the Roman Catholic Church. His 
work is being felt for good. 


From the Presbyterian Review, Mon- 
treal, Canada, Dec. 22, 1808: 

THe CONVERTED CATHOLIC, edited and’ pub- 
lished by Rev. James A. O'Connor, 142 West 21st 
Street, New York, is especially designed to reclaim 
Roman Catholics from the errors of their Church, 
and to secure 
Christianity. 
ments against the brazen assumptions of Rome. It 
is a depository of valuable facts concerning the 
great burning questions of the day, every one of 
which is thoroughly substantiated. It contains 
scathing exposures of the misdeeds of Romanism. 
It is clear, crisp and spicy. 


their conversion to evangelical 


It is a storehouse of powerful argu- 


Its pages are pure, 
and its spirit is sweet. It is most unquestionably 
the best periodical published in the English lan- 
guage in America concerning the many phases of 
Rome, religious and political. Bishop Newman 
says, ‘It is a splendid publication, and deserves a 
wide circulation.” 
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Tonks and Their Decline. 


This pamphlet, which was noticed in 
our January issue, has been suppressed 
by the Pope—indeed by the two Popes 
—the ‘‘ Black Pope,’ the General of 
the Jesuits in Rome, andthe ‘‘ White 
Pope,’’ Leo XIII. The Jesuits and 
other religious orders were denounced 
by the author, the Rev. George Zur- 
cher, pastor of St. Joseph’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and as 
their power is supreme in the Vatican 
the book was placed on the Index. 
Father Zurcher was compelled to with- 
draw the work from circulation, which 
he did in the following letter : 

FATHER ZURCHER’S LETTER. 
Buffalo, Dec. 31, 1898. 

I have received official notice from 
His Eminence Cardinal Ledochowski 
through Right Rev. Bishop Quigley 
that the S. Congregation of the Index 
has condemned a book written by me 
entitled ‘‘ Monks and Their Decline,’’ 
and placed the same on the list of for- 
bidden books which the faithful may 
not read or retain in their possession. I 
submit to this decision of the S. Con- 
gregation in this matter, and in compli- 
ance with its decree, condemn the book 
and withdraw it from circulation. If 
those holding copies of this book will 
return them tome I will refund the 
price paid me for them. 

REv. GEORGE ZURCHER. 

Before his book was placed on the 
‘Index of Forbidden Books”’ we re- 
ceived some copies from Father Zurcher, 
and a hint where to obtain others set us 
at work to securea large supply, which, 
we are happy to say, has been accom- 
plished. Copies can be had at this of- 
fice at 25 cents cach. 

This pamphlet of Father Zurcher's 
and the deeply interesting sketches of 
‘‘Life in Roman Catholic Monasteries’’ 
by the Rev. Augustine Baumann of the 
Passionist Order that are running in 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, should be 
read together. 


Unscrupulous Roman Priests 


The Rev. D1. Brooke Herford in his 
celebrated Dudleian lecture at Harvard 
University in October, 1895 (published 
in THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC of Janu- 
ary and February, 1896) said: 

‘* One of our most respected English 
ministers, who, after a good university 
education had begun life as an Angli- 
can clergyman, but later, like others of 
the ritualists, had gone over to Rome 
and became a priest, after some years 
in the Catholic priesthood quietly came 
back into Protestantism. What he told 
me of his Catholic experience I could 
implicity accept. And it was this: 

‘That after he had been in the 
priesthood for some time he happened 
to be at a conference of priests at which 
the question proposed for discussion was 
this: ‘Supposing a priest apostatizes, 
and one of his fellow priests, in order to 
block his way, starts a report of his 
having been guilty of some scandalous 
crime, how oug’t such a falsehood to 
be treated ?? He said he never should 
forget the amazement with which he 
listened, as some of them laid it down 
that it should be treated as a venial 
transgression, with some slight official 
peniince imposed, while others declared 
it to be no wrong, because of its being 
intended to bar the apostate in his 
wicked course and force him back into 
the Church; but not a single one among 
them all clearly and strongly condemn- 
ed it. He told me that it was this which 
first nade him feel that somehow he was 
where he did not belong, and led, after 
a time, to his returning to Protestant- 
ism!” 

The gentleman referred to by Dr. 
Herford isthe Rev. Dr. Safford, now 
a Unitarian minister in England. As 
an honorable man he could not continue 
in the priesthood of Rome. If he had 
remained there he should have become a 
slanderer like the other priests. 
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Religion in Spanish Colonies. 


When General Wood, the Military 
Governor of Santiago, arrived in New 
York, January 10, 1899, he said: 

‘*There is little opposition to Ameri- 
cans down there, and yet the general 
feeling is that they will be glad when 
the country is put on a good govern- 
ment basis and our military government 
will cease. There isalsoin some places 
a strong annexation feeling.” 

Speaking of the present situation in 
Santiago he said that there was very 
little destitution in the city. There 
are some 1,000 former Spanish soldiers 
in the vicinity of Santiago who are em- 
ployed in the mines or engaged in other 
labor. 

‘* There mav be some destitution out- 
side the citv,’’ he said, ‘‘ but in Santi- 
ago there is a general air of confidence. 
The Cubans seem to take well to a free 
press and religious liberty. Of course 
there is not much religion among the 
Cubans. The press says just what it 
pleases and in the way they want to. 
Of course if they get too bad the gov- 
ernment comes down on them.’’ 

The General said that the schools 
were being organized and many were 
ready to receive scholars. 

Not much religion in Cuba, and no 
religion at all in Porto Rico. This is 
the testimony of an American General 
and a Jesuit priest. Father Sherman, 
the degenerate scn of a distinguished 
father, said in the Jesuit organ, 7he 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, for De- 
cember, 1898: ‘‘Porto Rico isa Catho- 
lic country without religion.’’ 

When the Paulist Fathers of this city 
appeal to Protestants personally and 
through the Catholic servantsin Ameri- 
can families for money to ‘‘ convert’’ 
Protestants to Romanism, would it not 
be well to remind them that their relig- 
ion has had a fair and free trial in the 
Spanish possessions and that it has 


failed to make the people Christians. 
They have no religion. Go down to 
those islands, oh Paulists, and leave 
American Protestants alone. There is 
work for you there if your doctrines 
and practices can lift up people above 
the natural conditions of ignorance, 
peverty and degradation. The Roman 
religion has been the only one known to 
Cubans and Porto Ricans, and see what 
it has made of them. For four hundred 
years bishops and priests have been 
erecting crosses and statues on the is- 
lands, hearing the confessions of the 
people and giving them absolutions and 
indulgences, saying masses for them, 
living and dead, bringing them out of 
purgatory (for cash in advance), and 
yet they have no religion. Itis time 
some other persons should go down to 
those islands and tell the people what 
the Christian religion is. Romanism 
has not been a blessing to them. Chris- 
tianity will be. Here isan open door 
for American Christians such as was 
never before presented. 





500 Monks Prisoners. 


The only form of Christianity that 
had been preached in the Philippine Is- 
lands was that of the Roman type. As 
there were no Protestant ministers the 
priests exercised full sway over the 
minds and hearts of the inhabitants. 
Passing by the crimes of the monks. 
which all writers agree have been with- 
out parallel even in the middle ages, 
the religion of Rome in itself has not 
been an uplifting power in the islands. 
The Filipinos themselves have realized 
this, and they have turned upon the 
priests with terrible vengeauce. The 
New York //era/ld, January 26, 1899, 
said that while a provision of the treaty 
with Spain required the United States 
Government to use its good offices to 
procure the release of the priscners cap- 
tured by the Filipinos, our Government 
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had made no yosininnn’ to that effect. 

‘Information has been received at 
Washington,’’ continues the //era/d, 
‘‘that five hundred monks held as 
prisoners are compelled by the Filipinos 
to undergo all sorts of menial labors, 
such as attending to the horses of Fili- 
pino officers, paving the streets of 
and so forth.’’ 

Many of the monks who escaped from 
the islands have returned to Spain, 
while others have settled 
Kong, China. 

The following item appeared in the 

New York 77ibune, January 26: 
Dr. John R. Hykes, the 
Manila agent of the American Bible 
Society, ‘‘T interviewed Genera! 
Aguizaldo on the subject of a Bible de- 
pot in Manila. Personally he was in 
favor of it, but the question had been 
discussed adversely by the Cabinet. 
Aguinaldo himself has become a Prot- 
estant, and he assures me that a little 
lateron, when things become more 
there will be no trouble about 
the Bible Socicty seuding agents to the 
island.’’ 

The rule of Rome in the Philippines 
has been perfect in keeping the people 
in ignorance ani degradation that they 
may beeasily governed. But the ‘‘sub- 
of the Pope are rebelling against 
him and leaving his Church. Ameri- 
can Christians should bid them God- 
speed and help themto a knowledge of 
the truth. Itis the best missionary work 
of the day to bring light and liberty to 
the peoples held in the slavery and 
bondageofRomanism. Set thecaptives 
free in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made all men free who ee His Gospel. 


towns, 


in Hong 


The Rev. 


Says: 


settled, 


jects’’ 


Notes Advent the Philippines. 


Professor George Macloskie, LL. D., 
of Princeton University, sends us the 
following items relating to the Philip- 
pine Islands : 


patria acnctinantat nest 








ees the Clalteager Report, 1873-76: 

Zebu: Scene of the death of iealion, 
the first circumnavigator 

He arrived April 5, 1521, met with a 
friendly reception from the Rajah, who 
allowed him to erect: a chapel on shore 
and celebrate mass, and who eventually 
became a Christian, being with all his 
family publicly baptized; an example 
followed by most of his subjects. 

Magellan, unfortunately for himself, 
shortly after his arrival began interfer- 
ring in the war between the various 
Rajahs of Zebu and the neighboring 
islands, and was killed at Maetan on 
April 27 in a quarrel unnecessarily en- 
gaged in, and for an unjust cause 
(ibid p. 648). . 

From Notes of a Naturalist in the 
Challenger, by H. N. Moreley, 1879, 
p- 412: 

The great business of life in the Phil- 
ippines of the men of all the various 
tame Malay races, the half-castes and 
Chinese, iscertainly the sport of cock- 
fighting. The cock pits in every town 
are a source of revenue to the Spanish 
government. Every one entering them 
pays sixpence, and tie right of collect- 
ing tolls is sublet by auction, usually to 
speculating Chinese. Sundays and the 
numerous festas and saints days are de- 
voted to cock: fighting. 

Moreley’s Notes of a Naturalist in 
the Challenger, p. 414: 

Papal indulgences for sins, and even 
crimes, are still sold in the Philippines 
by the government at its offices all 
over the country; at the same counters 
tobacco, brandy nl lottery tickets, and 
other articles of which the government 
retains the monopoly. The perpetual 
right to sell indulgences in Spain and 
its colonies was granted to the Spanish 
crown by the Pope in 1750. In 1844- 
45 the government received from this 
source of revenue upwards of £58,000. 
(Authority cited V. Jager, ‘‘ Reisen in 
den Philippinen,’’ Berlin, 1873, p. 108.) 
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PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANIS( COMPARED. 


BY REV. 


HE tender relation existing be- 
tween husband and wife is rep- 
resented under the union that exists be- 
tween Christ and His people. Christ 
and His people are to be one, and no 
longer twain; Christ in His people, 
and His people in Christ. John xvii, 
21: ‘That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.’’ 
Eph. v, 3c: ‘‘ For we are members of 
His body, of His flesh and of His bones.’ 
Of this union Christ is the head (Eph. 
Vv, 23); this union was so tender to Him 
‘‘that Christ also loved the Church and 
gave himself for it;’’ His purpose in and 
with His Church was so lo{ty ‘‘that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washirg of water by the word, etc.,’’ 
and in all this He ‘‘nourisheth and 
cherishetli HisChurch.’’ There isthen 
a body, a people, whom Christ acknow- 
ledges His own beloved, His bride for 
whom He died, whom He will gather 
unto himself that they may abide with 
Him forever (John xvii, 24). 

Who then is this bride of Christ? 
Which is the true Church of Christ? 
For what body or for what people did 
He give himself? And whom had He 
promised to redeem, who shall be with 
Him for ever? This is a vital question. 
If saved at all we must belong to that 
Church, tothat body, which is the bride 
of Christ, the ChurchofGod. Tothese 
qu:stions above are found two answers, 
i. e., that of the Romanists, and that of 
the Protestants. 

Rome defines the Church thus: ‘‘ It 
is the company of such as profess the 
same faith, united in the communion 
of the same sacraments, subject to law- 
ful pastors, and especially to the Pope. 
By the first clause they exclude from 


ADOLPHUS KISTLER, 


PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


the Church all infidels and heretics; by 
the second all the unbaptized; by the 
third all who are not subject to Catho 
lic bishops, and by the fourth all who 
do not acknowledge the bishop of Rome 
to be the head of the Church on earth. 
It is their external, visible society thus 
constituted that God has made an au- 
thoritative and infallible teacher. Ac- 
cording to papal theory the Pope is the 
organ through which the infallible judg- 
ment of the Church is pronounced. He 
is the vicar of Christ. He is not requir- 
ed to consult other bishops before he 
gives his decision. ‘This infallibility is 
not personal, but official. Asaman the 
Pope may be immoral, heretical or infi- 
del; as Pope, when speaking ev cathedra, 
he is the organ of the Holy Ghost. 
Such, in a few words, is the doctrine of 
Romanists concerning the rule of faith 
of the Church’’ (Hodge). 

In the recent Ecumenical Council, 
held in the Vatican under Pius IX. in 
1870, the infallibility of the Pope was 
declared, and all Romanists must be- 
lieve it or be lost. 

Before expounding or refuting these 
answers let me give you the teaching of 
Protestants. They teach (1) that the 
Church as such, or in its essential na- 
ture, is not an external organization. 
(2) All true believers in whom the Spir- 
it of God dwells are members of that 
Church, which is the body of Christ, no 
matter with what ecclesiastical organi- 
zation they may be connected, or evenal- 
though they have no connection. (3) 
That the condition of membership in the 
true Church is not union with any or- 
ganization or society, but faith in Jesus 
Christ. They are the children of God 
by faith, they are heirs of the promise 
of redemption through faith, whether 
they be Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, 
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whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

Returning, let us now notice the 
claims of Rome as the only true Church 
of Christ. The Roman Church teaches: 

That she is the onv/y Church, out 
of which there is no salvation. Upon 
what authority does the Roman Church 
teach this? Upon one little passage of 
Scripture, and though interpreted by 
the ‘‘infallible Church,’’ I doubt the 
correctness of the interpretation, and 
shall give my reasons for it. 

The passage is Matt. xvi, 18—‘'Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I 
build my Church.’* From this Roman- 
ists argue that Peter is the foundation 
and head of the Church, and pronounces 
her curse upon all those who do not ac- 

‘ept all the popes down to the present, 
leo XIII., as infallible and supreme 
head of the Church, and their dogmas 
and teachings. The Pope as head, or 
universal bishop, has been in existence 
since 606, when Boniface III. was first 


made universal bishop of Rome by Em- 
peror Phocas. 

3ut is Peter then the rock upon which 
Christ will build His Church ? 


see. 


Let us 
True to Protestantism, which al- 
ways appeals to the sacred Scriptures as 
prime authority, we begin with that ar- 
gument. We haveinthe New Testa- 
ment four histories of the life and teach- 
ing of Christ, containing special instruc- 
tions to His apostles as to things to be 
done after His death; we have conver- 
sations with them after His resurrec- 
tion. We have in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles a history of the infant Church. We 
have apostolic epistles written to 
churches and individual believers, in- 
structing them as to Christian faith and 
practice. Now we lay it down as a 
rational and almost self-evident propo- 
sition, that if the unity of Christ’s 
Church was to be maintained by univer- 
sal submission to Peter as the vicar of 
Christ, and its purity of doctrine pre- 
served by accepting with unquestioning 


faith the teachings of Peter and his suc- 
cessors, the popes of Rome, as inspired 
and infallible teachers, there must be 
found in the sacred Scriptures plain and 
unmistakable proofs and declarations to 
this effect. These inspired writers, in- 
structing the churches in matters per- 
taining to faith and morals, doctrines 
and discipline, would not have left them 
to doubtful inferences or tradition as to 
a matter of so fundamental importance 
to the ecclesiastical and doctrinal union 
of the Church. How stands the case 
upon this appeal to Scripture? Upon 
this one passage already quoted—‘‘Thou 
art Peter,’’ etc. Isit not strange that 
this passage, the archstone of Roman 
Catholicism, should be quoted by 
but ore of the evangelists? But the 
passage itself does not mean it, as the 
context proves, and the use of the t vo 
words, Petros and Petra. 

Rome insists on literalness and says, 
‘‘But Christ says so, ‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my 
Church,’ and Peter is the rock.’’ Now 
we all know that we must interpret 
Scripture rather by context and com- 
mon sense, than by literalness. Inter- 
preting Scripture in a literal sense I can 
prove that Christ is neither God nor 
man, but a door, a common grapevine, 
bread, etc., and that Peter was nct the 
Apostle, but Satan himself, fo: Christ 
said to him, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan.’’ 

But further, this so-called ‘‘only true 
Church’’ assumes and teaches under 
her anathema that she is the only teach- 
er. Cursed is he who in opposition to 
the Church says, ‘‘thus saith the Lord,’’ 
but blessed, thrice blessed, be he who 
meekly says, ‘‘thus saith the Church,’’ 
and obeys, though it be in opposition to 
God’s Word. To think of it, that a 
Church which claims to be the follower of 
the lowly Nazerene, the follower of Him 
who said, ‘‘ Whosoever heareth me and 
my words shall be saved,’’ should stand 
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up and say, ‘‘ Thou mayest believe and 
humbly trust in Christ; thou mayest 
follow Him conscientiously and truly; 
thou mayest believe and do all that 
Scripture teaches; thou mayest pray; 
thou mayest have the assurance that 
thou art achild of God; thou mayest 
rest on the crucified and love thy 
Lord’’—and yet thy portion shall be 
damnation, eternal damnation, because 
thou doest not acknowledge the Pope as 
the supreme head of the Church, be- 
cause thou believest not in the bodily 
presence of the Eucharist, because thou 
believest not in the folly of purgatory, 
because thou believest not in saint 
worship. To think of it! The words 
of my Christ, *‘I have eternal life,’’ 
‘* He that believeth on 
lasting life,’’ 


me hath ever- 
are to be supplanted by 
men, and He made a liar by men that 
claim to be His vicars upon the earth. 
No, no, no, that is not, that cannot be 
the true Church of Christ. Which then 
is the true Church of Christ? It must 
be that Church which is Scriptural, that 
which the Protestants hold—the Church 
of Faith, the Church of which God's 
children become members by faith. It 
is not an external society, but it is of the 
heart, by faith, by the new birth— 
‘*born not of flesh, but of the Spirit.’’ 
It is the spiritual and living Christ that 
I want rather than a visible church; it 
is upon His arm that I would lean, 
rather than upon the prayers and masses 
of a paid priesthood; it isto the Holy 
Ghost that I would listen rather than 
to an infallible Pope that has no more 
claims to infallibility than you and I 
have, for to you and to me is the prom- 
ise that the Holy Ghost shall be our 
teacher and lead us into all truth. 
Perhaps some of you are seeking for 
light. You will never find it until you 
come to Jesus Christ, who is light, and 
in faith lean upon Him. I say not 
that there is no satisfaction in the con- 
fessional, and in the mass, and in the 





prayers for the dead. 
perience that there is. But it is the 
satisfaction of ignorance. No wonder 

that the Romish Church has hid away 

the Word of God and sealed it to her 
people. It is in the light of this Book 
that I found my Lord in His simplicity 
and love, and I had to come out of her- 
It is the Church of my birth, and the 
hope of my kindred, but my hope E 
transferred, amidst the sounding of her 
anathema, into the hands of my Lord— 

upon the Rock of Ages. To remain 
would have been to act the hypocrite, 
for in the light of the Gospel I could ne 
longer believe such doctrines, as they 
have no Scriptural support, or are im 
direct opposition with Scripture. Suck 
a doctrine is saint worship... You know 
how largely that is practised in the 
Church,and that nine out of ten prayers 
are offered to the saints to one to 
Lord direct. 


I know by ex- 


the 
You know the argument 
for saint worship, that as the friends ot 
God they have favor with God, and 
can, by their petition, gain favor for 
you. But however fascinating this. 
theory may be, it is neither reasonable: 
nor Scriptural. Let us illustrate. Not 
long ago there was laid to rest a noble 
woman—a woman into whose joy I 
could almost enter as I read how glad 
and proud ‘‘ Mother’’ McKinley wasat 
the inauguration of herson. Now we 
grant that she had favor with her son; 
we further grant that she could have in- 
terceded for this individual and for that 
one. But suppose the seventy millions 
in America should have gathered every 
morning before her house with individ- 
ual requests, what else could she have 
done than hide away and marvel at 
the folly of the people? And yet this 
and more is expected every day of the 
Virgin Mary, the motherof Jesus. In 
every part of the earth millions daily 
offer their prayers thinking that they 
are heard, and intercession is made for 
them by Mary according to their need 





and asking. 


‘6 


I go toa priestand I ask, 
Father, is the Virgin Mary God?’’ 
He says ‘‘ No.’’ ‘' Has she the attri- 
Goi?®” “Ne.” “Is ae 
‘*No.’’? How then, 
not being omnipresent, but a creature 
only, can she be present in every place 
where prayer is made to her, and hear 
those prayers? But suppose 
omnipresent; is she omniscient? No. 
{s it the voice of the 
lips or the speaking of the heart? Then 
even if she could be present and hear 


butes of 
omnipresent ?’”’ 


she is 


What is prayer ? 


the prayers she could not distinguish 
the true prayer of the heart, nor would 
she know what is good for him who 
prayeth, because she is not omniscient. 
But suppose she were both omnipresent 
and omniscient—if such a thing could 
be supposed—she could not grant these 
not almighty. But 
further the Virgin Mary or any other 
saint, being mere like all 
other beings, she can neither hear your 
prayer, not omnipresent, nor 
know of it, not being omniscient. Sure- 


requests, being 


creatures 
being 


ly this is against reason, and not only 
against reason, but also against Scrip- 
ture. No passage of Scripture sanctions 
any such thing, but there are passages 
againstit, who then will blame us if we 
go back to the simplicity of our Christ 
and His Word? Who, outside the Ro- 
ish Church, will blame us if we say to 
Christ, ‘‘ Be Thou our Shepherd, and 
lead Thou us until we come to the val- 
ley of the shadow of death when Thy 
rod and Thy staff shall still comfort us.’’ 
I had rather rest under the staff of my 
Shepherd and lean on His bosom than 
be under the guardianship ofthat gilded 
staff held in the hands of aman, though 
he be called Pope. Blessed Shepherd 
of Israel, thou Lord Jesus, guide Thou 
us. I had never known the beauty of 
the illustration of the Shepherd until I 
returned some years after my conver- 
sion to my native land. I saw there 
the shepherd leading his flocks to the 
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pastures in the Wuertembergish Alps. 
Going before them he led them over 
dusty roads and flinty rocks. Manya 
sheep was footsore and weary and thirs- 
ty,and many a lamb became exhausted, 
and then the shepherd would let them 
rest, or, perhaps, rent fora few daysa 
pasture with a spring in it, and let them 
feed and rest. And then he goes on 
again until that one purpose is accom- 
plished—to bring his sheep to a_ better 
pasture. Having become acquainted 
with the Word of God, my mind went 
back to that tenth chapter of John, and 
I said, ‘‘ My Master is a shepherd like- 
wise.’’ Often He leads us over the 
dusty roads and flinty rocks; but we 
are not alone, for our shepherd is with 
us, and Jie takes that one whois hungry 
and gives him to eat of the bread of 
life; and another who is thirsty and 
gives to him the water of life; and an- 
other who is weary and comforts him; 
and another who is fainting and He 
sustains him and carries him in His 
bosom, until at last He will bring us 
to those higher pastures, where the 
sheep and lambs shall be forever with 
the Shepherd, and dwell with Him for- 
ever and forever. 


We thank the New York /vangelist 
of February 2, 1899, for the following 
notice of the Memorial Service of Father 
Chiniquy heldin Christ’s Mission: 


The Rev. James A. O'Connor held a 
very interesting service on Sunday 
evening, at Christ’s Mission (142 West 
Twenty-first street), memorial of the 
late Rev. Charles Chiniquy, D. D., 
widely known as ‘‘ Father Chiniquy.’’ 
The latter died January 16,in his goth 
year, active to the last, and honored by 
all who knew him. He was for forty 
years and to the day of his death a hero 
of the Protestant faith and also of the 
temperavce work; the latter chiefly 
among the French Canadian population. 
Pastor O'Connor might well be asked to 
repeat this address to other audiences. 
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BY ELIZABETH ARROTT WELLS, 


STRONG AS DEATH.---A STORY OF THE HUGUENO'S. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ST. ULRICH,’’ 


‘* LOYAL TO THE KING,’’ ETC. 


SYNOPSIS. 

The story begins after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The principal characters are 
Lady Isabelde Beaumont, still in the prime of life, 
and her adopted children, Adrien and Marie, 
whose history is shrouded in mystery. Adrien, 
having entered the army, is sent on a mission to 
Nismes. He encounters a dying Huguenot pas- 
tor, and obtains his Testament as a souvenir. 
“Jean the Watchman’”’ is a Huguenot in disguise 
among the royal troopers. Father Jerome, the 
village household confessor, is succeeded by the 
noble-minded Father Augustine, the confessor 
during Lady Isabel’s childhood. During a hunt- 
irg expedition Adrien disappears; he reappears 
mysteriously through means known only to Father 
Augustine and Antoine, the aged steward. The 
pastor’s Testament brings salvation to Father 
Augustine, Lady Isabel and Adrien. Their here 
sy is discovered through Marie’s ai‘, and it is de- 
cided that Lady Isabel and Adrien must retire toa 
secret chamber. ‘Ihe enemy arrives, and a bard 
of soldiers surround the castle. Antoine warns 
Adrien and Lady Isabel. The signal is given, 
Lady Isabel secures her jewels and then goes tothe 
secretchamber. Adrien isseized, but Father Aug- 
ustine is found dead on his bed. Jean the Watch- 
man is one of the soldiers on guard and secretly 
arranges with Antoine for his. lady’s welfare. 
Their watchword is to be ‘Strong as Death.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
O, the joy to see Thee reigning, 
My own beloved Lord! 
Every tongue Thy name confessing, 
Worship, honor, glory, blessing, 
Brought to Thee with glad accord ! 
Thee my Master and my Friend, 
Vindicated and enthroned ! 
Unto earth’s remotest end 
Glorified, adored and owned ! 

—F. R. H. 


Day had already dawned, when Lady 
Isabel recovered consciousness. A few 
narrow chinks in the wall admitted the 
light, and she at once realized her situ- 
ation. 

Her first thoughts, however, con- 
cerned Father Augustine and Adrien, 
and she determined to learn their fate. 
Passing into the outer cave she was 
soon revived, and after bathing in the 
Beaumoat’s rushing waters she felt 
ready to ascend. It was along, tedious 
journey, for, not daring to carry a light, 


she had to grope her way step by step, 
until at length she stood directly beneath 
Father Augustine’s chamber. 

Loud voices were heard from within, 
and, noiselessly ascending the stairs, 
Lady Isabel listened intently. 

Slowly the truth dawned: Father 
Augustine had escaped from his ene- 
mies and was safe in his Father's 
house. 

Evidently they were now seeking for 
some hidden proof of his heresy. 

As she listened she also heard Ad- 
rien'’s name mentioned, but apparently 
the speakers knew nothing beyond the 
fact of his removal to Nismes. 

Sadly her steps were retraced, and 
she sought relief for her overburdened 
soul in prayer for her loved ones, and 
in thanksgiving for Father Augustine’s 
deliverance. Later in the day she ex- 
amined her little chamber with 
interest. 

Doubtless Antoine had anticipated a 
long sojourn, judging from the quantity 
of food and lights provided. He had 
also been mindful of her comfort, for 
from some long forgotten stores soft 
rugsand silken hangings had been 
brought to deck her retreat, quite rob- 
bing it of its dismal aspect. Dingy 
volumes, probably from the same source, 
lay open on 4 rocky ledge, whilst be- 
side them stood an old fashioned em 
broidery frame with its box of silks, 
etc., bearing the maiden name of her 
mother. 

These tokens of Antoine's care great- 
ly touched Lady Isabel in her loneliness. 
She recognized, too, his wise precaution 
in removing thither nothing that could 
be missed by the household. 

Probably these old stores had been 
once designed as her marriage portion. 


much 
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But what a comfort they would prove 
in the time of her greatest need. 

As the days rolled by the lady spent 
much of her time in the outer cave with 
her precious little Testament as com- 
anion and counsellor, One morning 
ther eyes rested upon these words : 

‘* Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
who hear the words of this prophecy.’’ 

Suddenly she realized that she had 
found an employment for her lonely 
hours which would be most acceptable 
to her Lord It must beso; for was 
there not an especial blessing promised 
to all who made this their study ? And 
as the very title implied, it was not a 
‘mysterious portion to be shunned, but 
a revelation from God himself. 

Who could be a better interpreter of 
a book than its own author? And was 
not thisthe Holy Spirit’s mission—a 
Guide into all truth ? 

Such were the thoughts suggested as 
Lady Isabel meditated on the text, and 
she determined that each day should be 
devoted to the study of this revelation 
of Jesus Christ ; and what a rich re- 
ward she reaped ! 

She had loved to read of her Lord as 
the meek and lowly One to whom all 
power and glory belonged in heaven 
and earth, yet ever ready to remove 
the burdens of all who came to Him. 

Now, as she read of His glorious 
majesty in the opening chapter of the 
revelation, she was greatly startled. 

Had she not been most presumptucus 
in supposing that such a Being would 
be touched with the feelings of her in- 
firmities or listen to her prayer ? 

For one short moment the teachings 
of her life asserted themselves. What 
if she had made a mistake and the in- 
ttercessions of the blessed Virgin were 
indeed needful ? 

With a beating heart she continued 
to read until she reached the words in 

he seventeenth and eighteenth verses; 
“He laid His right hand on me saying, 


fear not, I am He that liveth and was 
dead,and behold I am alive forevermore. 
Amen; and have the keys of hell and 
death.”’ 

She stopped, all her fear had vanish- 
ed, even as had this Apostle's, when he 
felt once more the pressure of that 
pierced hand and listened again to the 
familiar voice of Him he loved. 

Ah, yes, He was the same Jesus amid 
the glories of His Father’s house, as He 
had been while treading the sad and 
weary ways of earth. 

Sometimes as she looked upon the 
high accessible walls of her prison, 
hearing nought but the wild dashing of 
the mountain torrent, an intense reali- 
zation of her desperate position would 
come to her, but it was ever succeeded 
by the courage, born of faith in Him 
whose love and power were to her a 
bright reality; the sense of His presence 
was rest and peace. 

However dark were the suggestions 
of the tempter, she always found a 
remedy in the Book ; all feeling oflone- 
liness being quickly lost as she read 
there of the final triumph of her Lord 
when, as the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, He should reign over all the 
earth, His name no more despised, His 
glory no longer given to grsven images. 

‘‘ Ail things made new!’’ Oh, that 
the glorious day would hasten ! 

No wonder that her heart glowed 
with increasing fervor as she realized 
this fact more fully. 

No wonder, too, that the great enemy 
of souls would keep this revelation a 
closed book to most of the Christian 
world, for it tells of the day when, his 
earthly reign ended, he will be doomed 
to everlasting and dire captivity. 

How the lady longed to pace the 
golden streets of the city of which the 
Lamb is the only Light, and what a 
glimpse of matchless grace she caught 
as, by faith,she beheld the pearly gates, 
and read thereon the names of Jacob’s 
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erring sons, whilst upon the foundations 
of the walls of the city, garnished 
with all manner of precious stones, she 
beheld the names of those of whom it is 
written, ‘‘they all forsook Him and 
fled.’’ 

Side by side with the name of the be- 
loved disciple was the name of the de- 
nying yet repentant Peter; each alike 
made worthy through the all cleansing 
blood of the Lamb. 

As time went on she examined the 
little library provided by Antoine, but 
found only the lives of saints and tales 
of knightly valor which ill suited her 
present feelings. 

One day, however, thinking the lat- 
ter must have been some favorite vol- 
ume of her father’s, she carried it to the 
light for further inspection. 

From the date below her father’s 
name she saw that it must have been 
a youthful possession, but what especial- 
ly claimed Lady Isabel's interest was a 
jetter she found within. This was 
written apparently by some stranger 
whom the baron had befriended. 

In the warmest terms the writer de- 
clared his gratitude for his deliverance 
from some deadly peril, and closed his 
letter with the earnest hope that some 
day he might welcome his benefactor to 
his home in Scotland. 

‘* Though we see each other no more 
onearth,’’ he wrote, ‘‘let ussurely meet 
again in the Father’s house above; 
having been justified freely by His 
grace through the redemption that isin 
Christ Jesus, who once suffered for sin, 
the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.”’ 

The stranger’s name was William 
Arroch. Evidently the letter had been 
greatly prized. Had its closing mes- 
sage been remembered? Why should 
there be any doubt? Was it not a 
precious seed left in the care of One 
whose word stood pledged that it should 
not be sown in vain? 


Scarcely knowing why she did it, 
Lady Isabel refolded the letter and 
placed it between the leaves of the little 
Testament from which she was never 
parted. 

Long after she retired for the night 
her mind dwelt on the letter and on the 
possible events to which it might refer. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted 
by a loud rapping, apparently coming 
from the outer chamber. She hastily 
arose and listened. A few more raps 
and she faintly caught the words; 
‘* Love is strong as death !”’ 

Noiselessly mounting a bench, she 
peered through the narrow chinks in 
the door. The moonbeams fallivg on 
the waters beyond dimly lighted up 
Gaspard’s face. 

Trembling with excitement the lady 
pushed aside the door and with extend- 
ed hands welcomed her guest. 

‘*Oh, my lady,’’ he cried, and then 
ceased, overpowered by the sight. 

‘* Can it be possible you have reached 
me Gaspard?’’ Lady Isabel exclaimed, 
‘*or do I dream ?’’ 

‘* Yes, my lady, it is indeed I, Gas- 
pard, your devoted servant. But, my 
lady, I must return before the dawn. I 
am supposed to be dying from the fever, 
and noone dare approach my room 
save my father. He bids me say that 
we have not forgotten you. Take 
courage and help will arrive. Jean the 
Watchman is on the alert and will seize 
the first opportunity; but there must be 
no unnecessary risk. Much time has 
been consumed by the enemy while 
seeking your retreat; but I cannot tell 
all. The fever rages in the valley. 
Father Vincent has fallen a victim and 
has been taken from the castle to his 
old quarters, leaving Ignatius to rule 
supreme. 

‘‘My father never ceases to mourn 
your fate. How do you fare, my dear 
lady? Have the provisions—?”’ 

But here the listener’s patience ex- 
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pired and she interrupted his speech. 

‘*T have all I need, though some of 
the food has grown musty and useless,’’ 
she said; hastily adding, ‘‘ but tell me 
of Mons. Adrien and Mlle. Marie.” 

A shadow passed over Gaspard’s 
face. 

‘Of Mlle. 
nothing. 


Marie we have heard 
We suspect she is an inmate 


of the convent. M. Adrien is at 


Nismes.”’ 
‘“Can you tell me no more Gaspard? 
If you only knew how my heart has 
thirsted for some tidings of these dear 
ones.”’ 

The truth must be told. 

‘Yes, my lady. M. Adrien has been 
sentenced to the galleys.’’ 

Little did Lady Isabel realize all the 
horrors that word implied; but a low 
groan fell from her lips. 

‘It is said, my lady,’’ Gaspard con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the death penalty would 
have been imposed had not a word from 
M. Adrien altered their intention.’’ 

He paused, but his listener's eyes 
were fixed upon him with burning 
earnestness, and he hastened on. 

‘‘My lady,’’ he said, ‘‘when he heard 
that probably he must die, a beautiful 
smile passed over his face which startled 
all who saw it. Good 
news!’ hecried. ‘To depart and be 
with Christ is far better! Oh, that the 
hour would hasten fast! How glorious 
to be so near the gates! 

‘* Scarcely had these words been ut- 
tered, my lady, when they sentenced 
him not to death, but to a life of long 
and lingering agony. Alas! why 
should he be sacrificed for these words 

-only the dream of a young and ar- 
dent soul!’’ 

‘‘Not a dream, Gaspard, but a bless- 
ed reality, founded on the eternal Word 
of God. And He whom we love and 
serve suffered for us both a life of 
sorrow and a death of untold agony; 
for upon that spotless One lay the 


‘ Good news! 


’ 


weight of all our sin. Think not,’’ the 
lady cried earnestly, ‘‘that M. Adrien 
and myself regret a single pang we are 
called to suffer for His dear sake. Oh, 
that you too, Gaspard, knew Him, 
whom to know is eternal life!’’ 

The young man was much affected 
by her earnest appeal. 

‘*Farewell, beloved lady,’ 
hurriedly. 
your words. 
farewell.’’ 

With a quick grasp of Lady Isabel’s 
hand he turned away, and was soon 
lost to view. It seemed, indeed, that 
he walked upon th waters, but in 
reality he passed along a narrow ledge 
covered by the rushing torrent. 

Seen from above the dark rocky bed 
made the water look deeper than else- 
where. A few hours before Gaspard 
had left his chamber desperately resolv- 
ed to face all danger in his lady's behalf. 
With great difficulty he reached the 
water’s edge. In seeking to find its 
depth he had discovered this natural 
pathway jutting from the cliff. Feeling 
along inch by inch, fearing every mo- 
ment his path would end, he crept on, 
the overhanging bushes constantly 
threatening to sweep him into the 
channel. His homeward course, how- 
ever, was swifter, and the castle was 
reached long before the household was 
astir. 

It is needless to say how eagerly An- 
toine listened to his son’s report. As 
he described the change that had come 
over Lady Isabel’s countenance and ex- 
pressed the fear that her strength would 
soon succumb, Antoine determined to 
renew her supplies with more tempting 
articles of food. 

When it was understood in the castle 
that Gaspard was convalescent many 
dainties were prepared for his use which 
found their way to Lady Isabel. 

At first she watched for the mid- 
night hour with much eagerness; but 


he said 
“T shall ever remember 
Pray for us. Again, 











she ceased after many disappointments, 
believing that if Gaspard had any news 
to communicate she would be awakened. 
Still the feeling that she was not alto- 
gether cut off from the outer world, to- 
gether with the gifts of luscious fruit 
and appetizing food, of beautiful flowers 
too, all had a most salutary effect on 
her health and spirits, and gratefully 
she acknowledged this new token of her 
Lord’s loving care and took fresh cour- 
age for the future. 

At last she found a little note with 
the usual offering. 

‘‘Tgnatius has been seized with the 
fever. A plan has been formed for 
your deliverance. What it is we do not 
know. Courage, my lady!’’ So the 
message ran. 

What could it be? Whatever it might 
prove Lady Isabel well knew that it 
must be fraught with danger, perhaps 
resulting in discovery and death. There- 
fore she spent the ensuing hours in 
closer communion with Him who alone 
could strengthen her for the conflict, 
and a holy calmness filled her heart 
which enabled her to wait bravely for 
whatever the future might hold, whether 
of life or death. In her inmost svul she 
realized that the Lord of Hosts was 
with her. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Churches Need a Luther. 





The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the noted reformer whose warfare 
against the municipal corruption of 
Tammany Hall was successful a few 
years ago, and who more than any 
other one man was the means of ousting 
that organization from power, is keenly 
alive to the dangers of ritualism and 
worldliness that are creeping into all 
branches of the Church of Christ. In 
a sermon preached in his church Sab- 
bath morning, October 16, 1898, he 
took for his text : 
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And they left all the commandments of the Lord 
their God, and made them molten images, even 
twocalves. (11. Kings, xvii, 16.) 








In the course of his sermon he said : 

‘‘God worship yesterday and bull 
to-day, an extreme drop, but made 
easily and expeditiously. The incident 
epitomizes Hebrew history in general. 
We have chosen this verse simply be- 
cause it samples what, from beginning 
to end, the Bible is fuil of. 

‘*T am speaking of what observant 
Christian people know to be true when 
I say that the Established English 
Church to-day stands just as much in 
need of a Luther to reclaim it from its 
soullessness and apostasy and general 
mummery as even the Church needed 
in the fifteenth century. What with 
its crucifixes, and its confessionals, and 
its withholding the Word of God, it is 
in spirit as Romish as Rome—apos- 
tate, only lacking the courage of its 
apostasy. 

‘When you see a considerable element 
of a Protestant communion practically 
on the edge of sloughing off into the 
Church of the Jesuits and the Inquisi- 
tion, you may not take very much to 
heart the situation of that particular 
communion, but we ought all of us 
take to heart the fact that what is going 
on in that communion is simply an ex- 
treme illustration of what is going on 
every where. 

‘* It may have gone further in the 
Anglican Church than it has in the 
Episcopal Church of America or the 
Presbyterian Church, but Rome is the 
destiny of every church organization 
in which the natural impulses of a 
church-man (using the word in a broad 
sense) are of the worldly, unspiritual, 
formal and spectacular sort that the 
Roman Church just matches. 

‘*Tt is easier for any church to ar- 
range a performance than it is to wor- 
ship God and hold itself quietly under 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
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“FATHER CHINIQUY’S DEPARTURE. 


BY THE 


T noon on Monday, January 16, I 
received the following dispatch: 
‘*MONTREAL, January 16, 1899. 
‘This morning Dr. Chiniquy, the 
old warrior, left the field of battle, and 
entered into rest. J. L. Morin.’’ 
Without delay I telegraphed to Mr. 
Morin, who is Father Chiniquy’s son- 
in-law, that I would attend the funeral; 
and accordingly I proceeded to Mon- 
treal, for the last time to look upon the 
face of my venerable friend. 
The funeral service was the most im- 
pressive ever held in that city. 
witnessed hy 


It was 
10,000 persons who as- 
sembled in the house, on the streets and 
in Krskine Presbyterian Church, the 
largest in the city; and the attitude of 
every one of those present was that of 
The Roman Ca- 
as numerous as the Pro- 
The day before the funeral 
1,200 persons visited the residence of 
the deceased to take a last look at the 
venerable face, and the day of the bur- 
ial the number was larger. 

One man 


respect and esteem. 
tholics were 
testants. 


who was deeply affect- 
ed gazed at Father Chini 

quy's features was asked if he had 
known him intimately. ‘‘ No,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ but I have come here today to 
pay my respects to him and to express 
my regrets for the past, for thirty years 
ago I threw stones at him.’’ That was 
the sentiment that animated the thous- 
ands of Roman Catholics present at the 
At the church 
crowded the building. 


as he 


funeral. 3,000 persons 
Truly this man 
was honored in his death. The voice of 
the people was the voice of God. 

The Montreal Gazette, the leading 
morning paper of that city, of January 
20, said: 

‘‘Yesterday’s funeral was probably the 
most effective proof of the place Father 


EDITOR. 


Chiniquy had made for himself in the 
public mind. ‘A great multitude’ 
properly describes the gathering 
brought together to pay respect to the 
memory of one who had worked hard 
and long for a cause he thought right. 
And it was alsoa quiel ending to a 
stormy career. Notsovery long ago 
there would have been risk that some 
signs of the hostility he often provoked 
in life would have been shown at the 
ceremonial that followed his death. It 
is a sign of the better spirit that rules 
in Montreal that things passed off as 
they did.’’ 


The Bible His First Book. 


Charles Paschal Telesphore Chiniquy 
was the son of Charles Chiniquy and 
Reme Perrault, who were married on 
May 29, 1808, and settled in Kama- 
rouska, in the province of Quebec, Can- 
ada, where the subject of this sketch 
was born on July 30, 1809. The father 
had studied for the priesthood, but a 
few days before the time set for his or- 
dination he was the eye witness of a 
great iniquity among the high ecclesi- 
astics, and he withdrew from their so- 
ciety. After leaving the seminary he 
studied law and became a distinguished 
pleader in Canada. Although the father 
had lost faith in Romanism, the mother 
was a devoted Roman Catholic, and she 
sought to bring up her children in the 
faith of Rome. But the first book put 
in the hands of the boy Charles was a 
New Testament in French, which his 
mother taughthimtoread. This event 
in his lite is thus related by Dr. Chini- 
quy in his great work ‘‘ Fifty Years in 
the Church of Rome:”’ 

‘‘Before leaving the Seminary of 
Quebec my father had received from 
one of the superiors, as a token of his 
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Born July 30, 1809. 


Rev. Charles Chiniquy, D. D. 
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esteem, a beautiful 
Bible. 
after the A, B, C, in which I was taught 


French and Latin 
That Bible was the first book, 
to read. My mother selected the chap- 
ters which she considered the most inter- 
esting for me, and I read them over and 
over again till I knew them by heart. 
‘When eight or nine years of age I 
hac learned by heart the history of the 
creation and the fall of man,the deluge, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the history of 
Moses, the plagues of Egypt, the sub- 
lime hymn of Moses after crossing the 
Red Sea, the history 
most interesting events in 


of Samson, the 
the life of 
David, several psalms, all the speeches 
and parables of Christ, and the whole 
history of the suffering and death of 
our Saviour as narrated by John. I had 
two brothers, Louis and Achille, the 
first four, the second about eight years 
younger than myself. When they were 
sleeping or playing together how many 
delicious hoursI have spent by my 
mother’s side in reading to her the sub- 
lime pages of the divine Book. 

‘‘Sometimes she interrupted to see 
if I understood what I read, and when 
my answers had made her sure that I 
understood it, she used to kiss me and 
press me to her bosom as an expression 
of joy. 

‘*One day, while I was reading the 
history of the sufferings of the Saviour, 
my young heart was so much impressed 
that I could hardly enunciate the words 
and my voice trembled. My mother, 
perceiving my emotion, tried to say 
something on the love of Jesus for us, 
but she could not utter a word—her 
She 
leaned her head on my forehead, and I 


voice was suffocated with sobs. 


felt two streams of tears falling from her 
I could not con- 
tain myself any longer. I wept also, 
and my tears were mingled with hers. 
The Holy Book fell from my hands, 
and I threw myself into my dear moth- 
er’s arms. 


eyes on my cheeks. 





‘‘We were some distance from the 
church, and the roads in the rainy days 
were very bad. On the Sabbath days 
the neighboring farmers, unable to go 
to church, would gather at our house in 
the evening. Then my parents used to 
put me up on a large table in the midst 
of the assembly, and I delivered to those 
good people the most beautiful parts of 
the Old and New Testaments. The 
breathless attention, the applause of our 
guests, and —may I tell it—often the 
tears of joy which my mother tried in 
vain to cor.ceal, supported my strength 
and gave me the courage I wanted to 
speak when so young before so many 
people. When my parents saw that I 
was growing tired my mother, who had 
a fine voice, sang some of the beautiful 
French hymns with which her memory 
was filled.’’ 


Great Work as a Priest. 


The pious mother dedicated her son 
to the priesthood, and after pursuing a 
brilliant course of studies in the semin- 
ary he was ordained in the cathedral of 
Quebec in 1833. Within ten years he 
was the foremost priest inCanada. He 
was declared officially the ‘‘Apostle of 
Temperance,’’ and received a gold 
medal from the city of Montreal, with 
the inscription: ‘‘ To Father Chiniquy, 
Apostle of Temperance, Canada;’’ and 
on the reverse side, ‘‘ Honor to his vir- 
tue, zeal and patriotism.’’ 

For his great work inthe cause of 
temperance he received the thanks of 
the Canadian Parliament and a grant 
of $2.500 to enable him to pursue the 
work. In1851t the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Chicago visited Father Chini- 
quy and induced him to lead a colony 
of French Canadians to Illinois, to 
possess the land in the great West and 
occupy it for the benefit of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This Father Chini- 
quy did, and with 5,000 of his country- 
men he went to Kuankakee County. 








Father Chiniquy Preaching on Temperance Fifty Years Father Chiniquy Preaching From the Bible Recently 
Ago in a Roman Catholic Church. in a Protestant Church. 
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Accessions to this colony came from 
France, Belgium and other European 
cou:itries, until it seemed probable that 
not only Illinois, but other Western 
States would be in the hands of the sub- 
jects of Rome. But God works in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform, 
The greed of Rome overreached itself. 

For a few years all went well, until 
the bishop, a new man named O'Regan, 
demanded that the church property of 
the colonists should be turned over to 
him. Chiniquy refused to do this, and 
the bishop said he would excommuni- 
cate him. ‘‘I cannot help that,’’ said 
Father Chiniquy, ‘‘but you cannot have 
the property of my poor people.’’ The 
decree of excommunication was issued, 
and the fearless priest told his congre- 
gation that he could not say mass any 
more, nor hear their confessions, nor 
give them absolutions and indulgences. 
‘* But,’’ said he, ‘‘ I can read the Bible 
to you as I did when I was a child to 
‘tthe neighbors who assembled at my 
father’s house.”’ 

Henceforth the Word of God became 
his rule of faith and practice. In 1860 
the congregation at St. Anne, IIl., all 
Roman Catholics until they had been 
excommunicated for adhering to their 
faithful pastor, united with the Presby- 
terian Church, the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago going to St. Anne forthe purpose. 
During those years of trial Father 
Chiniquy suffered much persecution. 
All the vials of the wrath of Rome were 
poured upon his head. Hewas put in 
pison many times, false witnesses testi- 
fied against him, and it was not until 
Abraham Lincoln, afterwards President 
of the United states, then the foremost 
lawyer in Illinois, came to his defence 
that the conspirators were unmasked 
ind Father Chiniquy stood forth before 
the world an innocent, fearless man. 

Then he resolved to give Rome double 
what he had received, and for forty 
years he has been the greatest champion 





of Protestantism and the greatestenen y 
of the Roman Church not only in this 
continent but in the whole world. 

In this cause he travelled all over this 
country and Canada. He wentto Eng- 
land, Scotland, Australia and the con- 
tinent of Europe. Everywhere he drew 
immense audiences to his lectures, and 
was honored by the applause of distin- 
guished men. His life was threatened 
many times by the Roman Catholics, 
but the Lord God mercifully protected 
him. He knew his mission was from 
God, he was the ambassador of Christ 
as truly as was Paul the Apostle, and 
he faltered not in the discharge of his 
duty. Many persons did not like the 
strong language he used in denunciation 
of the corruption in doctrine and the in- 
iquitous practices of the Roman Church. 
But his language was not so severe as 
Martin Luther’s or John Knox's, nor 
was it vindictive like that of Erasmus. 
Even in our own day Father Edward 
McGlynn when excommunicated, from 
1886 to 1892, was as violent in denun- 
ciation of the ‘‘Roman machine’’ as 
Chiniquy was in his arraignment of 
popes, bishops and priests. The Roman 
Church claims to be the only true 
Church of Christ, the exclusive organi- 
zation outside which there is no salva- 
tion. Sodid the Hebrew Church in the 
old dispensation ; all who were not of 
tLe synagogue were outside the pale, 
barbarians who knew not the true God. 
But the Scriptures are filled with de- 
nunciations of the corruption that had 
crept into that church. ‘‘ Ye hypo- 
crites,’’ said our Lord Jesus Christ, 
quoting Isaiah and Ezekiel when He 
denounced the high priests, the scribes 
and pharisees, the great men of the 
synagogue, ‘‘ ye hypocrites, ye blind 
leaders of the blind. In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

‘*Thus have ye made the command- 
ment of God of none effect.’’ 














In middle life. 


Father Chiniquy needs no apology 
for the severity of his language against 
the Roman Church. He knew the sys- 
tem thoroughly. and to know it is to be 
possessed of a burning desire to rescue 
the people from its soul destroying in- 
fluence and bring them toa knowledge 
of Christ the Saviour. Rome was the 
Babylon of the Scriptures to him, her 
abominations, her iniquities, were burn- 
ed into his soul, and he cried aloud in 
the words of the Apostle, ‘‘ Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. For her sins have reached 
unto heaven, and God hath remember- 
ed her iniquities.’’ 


A Preacher of the Gospel. 


Fifty years of Father Chiniquy’s life 
had been passed in the faith of Rome, 
and for forty years he had been a min- 
ister of the Gospel of Christ. His 
power as a preacher was manifested 
chiefly among the French Canadians in 
the province of Quebec and in this coun- 
try. But though he spoke English 
with a slight French accent and his 
speech was quaint, his sermonsin our 
tongue were marked with great fervor, 
frequently rising to the heights of elo- 
quence. In 1880 he was in New York, 


























Obverse and reverse views of the 
gold medal presented to Dr. 
Chiniquy in 1849 by the 
City of Montreal. 
and for a week he preached in the church 
on Madison Avenue and Twenty eighth 
street which had been vacated by a 
Protestant Episcopal congregation, and 
which I had rented for a year. At these 
services he was at his best. After he 
had launched some thunderbolts at 
Popery two evenings, I induced him to 
preach the Gospel, and nothing but the 
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Gospel during the remainder of his vis- 
it, and it was a time of refreshing to the 
great crowds that filled the church. He 
had acharming personality that won 
all hearts. Like other men he had im- 
perfections of judgment which were 
sometimes taken advantage of by un- 
scrupulous persons. 
ters I frequently recalled the great ser- 
mons he had preached to us in New 
York, and expressed the hope that he 
would devote his later years to the 
exaltation of Christ the Saviour and 
leave the Pope and his wicked agents to 
the doom that awaited them. The peo- 
ple, the Roman Catholics and all whom 
he could reach, needed the Gospel, 
which was the cure for all the evil 
the world. 


In my recent let- 


in 


The Death of a Christian. 


The closing years of Father Chini- 
He 
visited England and Scotland for the 
last time in 1896, 


quy's life were calm and peaceful. 


he 
confounded the enemies of Protestantism 


and once more 
by his vigorous denunciation of the evils 
of Popery. He also visited Holland, Bel- 
gium and France. For the last two 
years he lived quietly in Montreal with 
his family—his wife, whom he married 
in Ijlinois in 1864, and his two daugh- 
ters, the eldest the wife of the Rev. J. 
I,. Morin, a member of the faculty of 
McGill University. Professor Morin 
lovingly ministered to the Grand Old 
Man Father Chiniquy’s 
home life was an ideal one. 


as a son. 
He had a 
sunzly disposition which, with intellect 
unimpaired by age, and a loving heart, 
continued to the end. He was of medi- 
um stature, hada compact well built 
body, and to the last his eye never got 
dim, nor was his natural strength 
abated ; he graceful in his 
movements as he walked erect with 
head thrown back and vigor in every 
step. He preached frequently in the 


was 


French Protestart churches, of which 
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there are several in Montreal, and on 
Christmas day his last discourse was de- 
livered at the convalescent home for old 
men in Montreal. His life wasa stormy 
one—fighting for temperance and virtue 
asa priestof Rome, and contending 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints as a minister of Christ. But 
it was fitting, according to God's prom- 
ise, that His faithful servant should have 
a glorious end as he rested from his la- 
bors. 


Attempts to «Convert ’’ Him. 


Many attempts had been made to in- 
duce Father Chiniquy to return to the 
Roman Catholic Church; and when it 
was known that he was seriously ill, 
Archbishop Bruchesi sent the following 
letter to Rev. J. L. Morin: 


MONTREAL, Jan. 10, 1899. 

Sir :—I hear that Mr. Chiniquy is 
very seriously ill and that he may soon 
die. Although he separated from us a 
long time ago, I cannot forget what he 
remains [a priest] in the eyes of the 
Church, and I consider it a duty of my 
pastoral charge to write you that should 
he desire to see me I would feel happy 
to comply with his wish. Kindly make 
known tothe patient that I have taken 
this step, and accept the expression of 
my devoted feelings. 

Pau, Archbishop of Montreal. 

To this letter the following reply was 
sent by Dr. Couissarat,a French profes- 
sor in the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal : 

My Lorp:—Mr. Morin, gripped and 
laid up in bed, requests me to write you 
since he cannot doso himself. He, as 
well as his family, was deeply touched 
with the interest which you take in the 
spiritual welfare of Mr. Chiniquy. He 
highly appreciates the Ciristian cour- 
tesy of the step you have taken. 

I have the honor to convey to you as 
exactly as possible the reply of Mr. 
Chiniquy to the wish expressed by you, 

















and which was communicated to him by 
the reading of your letter : 

‘‘T am thankful to the Archbishop, 
but I have definitely retired from the 
Church of Rome. I am perfectly happy 
in the faith of Jesus Christ. God and 
Jesus suffice me. I long for the mo- 
ment of leaving.’’ 

I asked him whether he would not be 
happy to see you in the event of his be- 
ing restored to health. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ most happy.”’ 

Five persons, among whom were the 
nurse and myself, heard these words 
distinctly repeated him. Be- 
sides, they are in conformity with the 
religious testament of the patient and 
with all his previous declarations. 

In fulfilling the duty of pastoral 
charge, my lord, you have acquired one 
more title to our respect. By preserv- 
ing the convictions which he adopted 
forty years ago, Mr. Chiniquy attests 
the sincerity of his faith. He can now 
only invoke the mercy of the Sovereign 
Judge, before whom we must all appear 
some day. 

Please accept, my lord, the assurance 
of my profound respect. 

D. COUISSARAT. 

At the beginning of January Father 
Chiniquy was attacked with the grip, 
which developed until he succumbed 
from exhaustion. He was conscious 
until a few minutes before the end. 
Then he gently breathed his life away 
in the presence of all the members of 
his family. 


by 


Father Chiniquy’s Testament. 


Nearly three years ago Fatner Chini- 
quy wrote his testament in which he 
declared his profession of faith in Christ 
as his Saviour and his reasons for re- 
nouncing the Roman Catholic faith. 
Six days before his death he had this 
testament witnessed, after his own sig- 
nature, by George B. Lightall, Esq., 
Notary Public, of Montreal, and W. 
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Grant Stewart, M. D., of the samecity. 
The document was published in full in 
the Montreal Gaze//e, and the Montreal 
Witness, on January 23, The 
chief points in this testament are as 
follows: 


1899. 


Believing that my earthly lifeis draw- 
ing near to its end, and that I am about 
to die and enter into the presence of 
God Almighty and of my blessed Sav- 
iour, our Lord Jesus Christ, I, before 
God Almighty, declare the following to 
contain the faith in which I die, and 
some of the express reasons why I still 
and will always refuse to re-enter the 
yoke of the Pope or of his Church, which 
is commonly called the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of which Church I was at 
one time and for many years a priest 
in good standing. 

I commend my soul into the hands of 
Almighty God, my Creator, through 
the sole infinite merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Divine Redeemer. 

I hereby expressly declare myself to 
be a Protestant, protesting against the 
errors and superstitions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in the Protestant 
faith I have once and for all accepted 
Jesus Christ for my only Saviour, be- 
lieving that God has forgiven all my 
sins for His sake, and I accept His 
Holy Word for my only guide. 

I can never return to the yoke of the 
Church of Rome, for, amongst others, 
the following reasons: 

(1) The dogma of the apostolic suc- 
cession from Peter to Leo XIII. is an 
imposture. There cannot be found a 
single word in the Holy Gospel to show 
us that Peter passed a single hour in 
Rome. The superiority or pre-eminence 
given by the Roman Catholic Church to 
Peter over the other apostles is another 
imposture. Every time that our Sav- 


iour was asked by His twelve apostles 
who would be first, the leader, the pope, 
He always answered that there would 
not be such a leader in His Church, 
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We have an irrefutable and infallible 
preof that our Saviour never put Peter 
at the head of the apostles as the first, 
the leader or the pope in the dispute 
that occurred among the apostles a little 
before His death. ‘‘And there was also 
a strife among them which of them 
should he counted greatest."’ (Luke 
Xxii., 24.) Such a dispute would never 
have occurred if Jesus Christ had estab- 
lished Peteras the greatest or the first 
of them. 

(2) I will never be a Roman Catho- 
lic, for the Roman Catholic Church is 
idolatrous. Every time a priest says 
mass he is guilty of the crime which 
Aaron committed when he caused the 
Israelites to worship a golden calf. The 
only difference between him and Aaron 
is that Aaron's god was inade of gold 
and that of the priest is made cf dough 
baked by nuns and servant girls between 
two well-polished end heated irons. 

Christ came to accomplish, and not 
to break his Father’s commandments. 
He could not give the Church of Rome 
the permission or the power to break 
it to turu a wafer 
and bow 


them by ordering 
into God, down before it; 
for this is idolatry—rank, shameful 
When Christ told us to eat 
His body and drink His blood, He was 
speaking in the same figure as when He 
He would eat the Passover. 
Though Christ said, ‘‘I will eat the 
Passover,’’ He was not able to eat the 
Passover, for the simple reason that the 
passage of the exterminating angel over 
Egypt could not be eaten. But the 
lamb which was eaten in remembrance 
of the ‘‘ Passover,’’ could be eaten,and 
that lamb was called the ‘‘ Passover,’’ 
because it represented the Passover. By 
the same figure of speech the body and 
blood of Christ would not be eaten. 
But the bread which represented that 
body would be eaten; and the bread 
had then to be called the ‘‘ body’’ by 
the same reason and by thesame rule of 


idolatry. 


said 


’ 


language that the lamb was called the 
‘* Passover,’ though it was not the 
Passover—just in the same way, and by 
the same rule of language that when we 
look at the marble statue of Queen Vic- 
toria, we say, ‘‘ This is Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ though it is not Queen Victoria 
at all. 

(3.) I will never be a Roman Catho- 
lic, because every Roman Catholic bish- 
op or priest is forced to perjure him- 
self every time he explains a text of the 
Ho! Scriptures, by the holy fathers, 
for these fathers have been unanimous 
in only one thing, which was to differ 
on almost every text of the Scriptures 
on which they have written. . 

(4) Icannot be any more a Roman 
Catholic, for I know that auricular con- 
fession isa diabolical institution as I 
have amply shown it to be by my book 
called, ‘‘ The Priest, the Woman and 
the Confessional.’’ 

(5.) I will never be a Roman Catho- 
lic, for I have seen with my eyes the in- 
side of the walls of its churches, and 
they are filled with all the abominations 
ofthe world. The priestly celibacy is 
of diabolical institution. Purgatory, 
with the poor souls that burn in it, and 
are saved by paying the Church so many 
dollars, is of diabolical institution. 

(6.) With the help of God I will 
never think of making my peace with 
the Church of Rome, for she has 
shed the blood of millions of the follow- 
ers of Jesus. 

(7.) I will never bea Roman Catho- 
lic, for that Church is the implacable 
enemy of the laws of God, and of the 
rights, liberties and privileges of man. 
It has degraded and brought into 
the dust and mud all the nations it has 
ruled. 

I might give many other reasons why 
I would never be a Roman Catholic, 
but I hope that these are sufficient to 
show to my dear countrymen who are 
so cruelly kept in ignominious ignorance 
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and slavery, that, having once accepted 
Christ and His Holy Word for my guide, 
Icannot bow down any more before 
idols and wafer gods. 


Dr. MacVicar’s Eulogy. 


At the funeral service in Erskine 
Church, Montreal, the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
.Vicar of the Presbyterian College, from 
which institution Father Chiniquy re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1893, said: 

‘*Dr. Chiniquy will be remembered 
as an enthusiastic reformer. In early 
manhood, and, indeed, to the end of his 
long life, this was his proper role, not 
an easy one as proven by the experience 
of all true reformers; religious, social 
and scientific. The qualities required 
for such a mission are of the highest or- 
der—faith in God and man, courage, 
patience, gentleness, love, indomitable 
perseverance, a spirit of self sacrifice 
and willingness to work and suffer and 
die for the truth and the vindication of 
human rights. 

‘How often in his multitudinous con- 
troversies did he appear hedged in upon 
all sides—surrounded by frowning, im- 
passable, mountain difficulties, but his 
courage never gave way. In the face 
of them all, like the heroes of the past 
whom we delight to honor, his cry was 
ever, ‘Who art thou, oh great moun- 
tain? I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.’ 

‘“What ifin the conflicts through 
which reformers necessarily pass there 
is more than a little which they and we, 
as well as timid, ease-loving, peace-lov- 
ing, onlookers deplore! Shall we not, 
in spite of this, andin the exercise of 
that broad Christian charity which re- 


joiceth in the truth, and thinketh no 


evil, credit them in the face of convin- 
ing evidence to that effect with sincerity 
of purpose and manliness of conduct in 
seeking to be first pure and then peace- 
able? 


I tell you what you all know, 
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that men of this type are specially need- 
ed in our day, and should be high'y es- 
teemed—men of undaunted boldness 
and holy rashness, if you will, who fear 
not to challenge things as they are and 
have been, and who risk everything in 
the effort to secure to their fellow-men 
the full enjoyment of their God-given 
heritage of civil and spiritual freedom.”’ 


His Place in History. 


In concluding this sketch of Father 
Chiniquy’s long life and remarkable ca- 
reer it can be said that he was one of the 
great men of the century. His placein 
history will be by the side of Martin 
Luther, John Knox and other heroes of 
the Reformation. Like Knox who cried 
to the Lord, ‘‘ Give me Scotland,’’ so 
Chiniquy yearned for the conversion of 
his Canadian brethren. His labor was 
notin vainin the Lord. There are 
many French Protestant churches and 
schools in that country which are the 
result of his labors. On Sunday even- 
ing, January 22, I preached in the lar- 
gest of those churches, St. John’s, Mon- 
treal, of which the Rev. Calvin E. 
Amaron, D. D., is pastor, and many 
persons in the audience that filled the 
church told me Father Chiniquy had 
been the means of leading them out of 
the darkness of Romanism intothe light 
of the Gospel. 

A memorial service for this hero of 
Protestantism was also held in Christ’s 
Mission, Sunday evening, January 29, 
when the chapel was filled to over- 
flowing. The address was from a full 
heart. Father Chiniquy was in my 
estimation the ablest man who had 
resounced the priesthod of Rome since 
the Reformation. 

As I stood by Father Chiniquy'’s bier 
and looked into his face for the last time 
the hope came into my heart that his 
mantle might fall on me who, like him, 
had been once a priest of Rome. 

J. A. O’C. 
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LIFE IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MONASTERIES. 


BY AUGUSTINE BAUMANN, FORMERLY ‘‘ FATHER AUGUSTINE,’’ OF THE 


PASSIONIST MONASTERY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHAPTER V. 


My vestition, or investiture, of the holy habit took place on October 12, 
1884. I was thenceforth a full fledged novice, put upon my probation for 
one year. The incidents that happened during that year, the many ri- 
diculous stories I could tell of silly, idiotic and absurd things done by 
myself and other novices, would fill a large volume; but it is doubtful if 
they would be interesting to the general reader. The public will be sat- 
isfied with some of the principal onesand a general description of monastic 
life as practiced in the novitiate of the Passionists at Southside, Pittsburg. 

Being a novice, I had to learn the duties of a novice anda monk. One 
of the first things impressed upon my mind was the necessity of absolute 
obedience to the master of novices. I was told that my obedience would 
be tried in every way, that I would be ordered to do the most ridiculous 
and absurd things, and that I would have to obey if I wanted to become a 
member of the order and a thorough monk. I therefore prepared my 
soul for everything that was to come. I was rather shocked when I read 
in the life of some saint that a master of novices had ordered one of his 
subjects to leap out of a window some three stories high, and that the 
novice actually did it, being saved by angelic interference from disaster 
in reward fer his absolute and blind obedience. I did not doubt but that 
some master of novices might have given that order, for the saints, espec- 
ially those of Italian and Spanish nationalities, command things far more 
absurd. But I had an unpleasant feeling that possibly if I were ordered 
to do the same thing the angels might not be ready to save me. It 
was not a pleasant thing either to contemplate jumping out of the Pitts- 
burg monastery window, for it was built on the side of a precipitous hill, 
and the window of the chapter room was more than a hundred feet from 
the ground. I speak of this because the command was actually given by 
the master of novices when a novice happened to mention that he had 
read the story which had aroused such unpleasant speculations in me. 
But the master himself did not feel very safe in giving the command, and 
I did not see much disposition on the part of a novice to commit suicide. 

There are records in Pittsburg of some remarkable things ordered by 
former masters of novices who were sons of sunny Italy. One great feast 
day, whilst the church was filled with people, a certain master ordered a 
novice to take off his habit and to go to church with nothing but his linen 
on his back. This was to try his obedience, and it showed that the 
monks were in earnest about their theory. 

One day we were walking in the garden near the stable where a lay 
brother was feeding a horse. The master called the brother and, giving 
him a peach, told him to give the fruit to the horse and to eat the hay him- 
self. The good brother, who wanted to be a perfect model of blind obed- 
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ience, actually spent several hours chewing a handful of the hay intended 
for the horse. Thus, no matter how ridiculous and absurd is the com- 
manc of the master, it must be obeyed without questioning. In fact it is 
considered a great qualification for a master to be able to invent stupid 
and unreasonable commands by the dozen, in order to try the spirit of un- 
reasoning submission in his novices. 

The ascetic doctrine adduced to uphold this senseless system is that the 
master represents Christ as long as he commands nothing immoral; that 
we ought to be joyful to obey the commands of Christ to mortify our pride 
and reason by doing things that are unreasonable, and to accustom our- 
selves to submit to the will of another without asking why or wherefore 
we are commanded. It must be self-evident that this justification is no 
justification at all. The system is on the face of it absurd, unnatural and 
ludicrous ‘Texts of the Bible are adduced to show that we ought to be- 
come fools for Christ’s sake; but this is a way of becoming fools with a 
vengeance. In the same way we are told that we must renounce our own 
wills and submit blindly to the will of God as declared to us by His rep- 
resentatives; but this is blind submission to extravagance. It apparently 
does not enter the minds of monastic teachers that extravagance is an in- 
dication of a diseased mind and system, and that Christ never did an 
absurd thing himself and never commanded His followers to throw aside 
their reason and common sense and act like fools. Christ in all His words 
and actions maintained His dignity and compelled respect. He never 
departed from gravity of manner and speech, and was far from throwing 
any slur on the dignity of man. 

Just as novices are taught to submit to every word and sign of the mas- 
ter of novices, so they are next taught to obey blindly their rules and 
regulations. Every written prescription of the monastic and ascetic code 
must be performed blindly and literally, unless the superior dispenses 
them from observing any given detail. Those rules descend to the most 
minute details. What the rules do not contain is covered by regulations, 
by-laws and special instructions issued by superiors. They appoint the 
hours of prayer, the length of time during which the divine office must be 
chanted, the time to sleep, the number of platés to be served, at meals, the 
thoughts which the novice must have during meals, and of these thoughts 
he must afterwards render an account to the master; the subjects on which 
the novice is to meditate for an hour in the morning and another in the 
evening, thetime for recreation and sleep. ‘They order that permission 
must be asked for everything-—to wash one’s hands or face, to take a 
drink of water, to say a prayer not prescribed or to read a book. Once a 
week all have to go to the master to ask on their knees for permission to 
eat and sleep according to the rules, and it is a wonder that ascetics have 
not yet invented the duty of asking permissicn to breathe and live. It is 
the only detail not yet incorporated among the Passionist rules, as far as 
my knowledge goes. 

I think I learned to be very obedient in a short time. I reasoned with 
myself that the best way to escape severe reprimands was to make no 
show whatever that anything was hard for me. When I was ordered to 
do anything I lost no time in carrying out the command, and in this way 
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I led the master to believe that obedience was natural to me. The only 
really trying command I ever received was occasioned by the bishop 
of Pittsburg. He was at that time merely a bishop elect, and came to the 
Pittsburg monastery to make his retreat preparatory to his consecration. 
I was rather new, and I made the terrible blunder cf remarking to my 
companion that I had seen the bishop, a remark which the master over- 
heard. Heseemed to think it a fine opportunity to try my obedience, 
and after he had finished reprimanding me for my curiosity he told me to 
get a large sheet of paper and make it into a fool’s cap, which I was to 
put on and in that style visit the bishop in his room, and on entering to 
tell him that I had been sent by the master of novices to tell him (the 
bishop) that I was the greatest fool in the munastery. I made the cap 
promptly and was about to start off on my fool's errand when the master 
stopped me and commended my ready obedience to the novices. I also 
suspect that he felt ashamed of himself to order such ridiculous things 
in the presence of a high ecclesiastic. 

After that incident I do not remember having been subjected to any 
severe trial of obedience, but I saw other novices put to trials which I 
would not have relished myself. One of them, a lay brother, had given 
signs of following his own will in picking peas, and for days he was sub- 
jected to the most terrible rounds of penances that the master could invent. 
During recreation he was told to walk by himselfand to call himself a fool 
one hundred times, and then to return to the other novices and remain on 
his knees during the whole recreation. Inthe course of time the penances 
had so worked upon the brother that I really think the man became half 
crazed. Whilst at his particular penances he would be seen running in 
the garden with his habit and mantle flying wildly in the air, so that in 
the light of the moon he looked like a real lunatic. Happily he did not 
remain long, and went away of his own accord after wrecking a wagon 
and nearly killing a horse while driving helter skelter downa hill. I 
think that an early dismissal saved him, as otherwise he would really 
have gone to a lunatic asylum. 

The professed monks usually look upon the doings of the novices as 
subjects for amusement, remembering the days when they themselves did 
all sorts of ridiculous things. However, the fun is not so harmless as 
they think. A certain Confrator John became such a raving maniac that 
he threatened the life of the master. I knew Confrater John well, for he 
had been with me as a student at St. Charles College near Baltimore, 
Maryland, and entered the noviate a year after me. He was a very bright 
and talented young man, always at the head of his classes in college when 
I knew him. But six months at the Passionist Monastery completely 
changed him. It appears that the master thought him specially wanting 
in the virtue of obedience and put him through a severe trial, imposing all 
sorts of penances upon him. At last Confrater John's mind gave way 
under the strain, and one day while he was present in the chapel at mass 
he suddenly screamed out that he had a vision and that he was to kill the 
master. He frighteued everyone by rushing out of the chapel and going 
straight to the master’s room. The master seemed to have a presentiment 
that he would have to deal with a maniac and quickly locked his door. 
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Confrater John remained outside, pounding away at the door with his fists 
and threatening to break itin. The vice-master, who was a strong man, 
and for whom John evidently entertained respect, came to the rescue of 
the master and persuaded Confrater John to go to hisroom. But soon 
a terrible noise was heard in his room, and when the vice-master entered 
he found that John had made a complete wreck of the bed, and was 
pounding the mattress with a heavy piece of wood under the impression 
that he was thrashing the master. The latter lived in holy fear for once 
in his life for several days until a brother of Confrater John’s came to take 
him to an insane asylum. John went quietly, accompanied by the vices 
master, to the hotel where he was to stay over night. But as soon as he 
entered the hotel he rushed to the top story, broke into a room, smashed 
the bed, and again imagined he was beating the master when he was flog- 
ging the bed. He then sat out on the window sill with his legs dangling 
down, five stories from the ground. He shouted and yelled and seemed 
to be talking to the master. Finally two strong men entered cautiously 
into the room and seized him. A fierce struggle ensued, and one of the 
captors was severely injured by the raving maniac. 

Such was the end of poor Confrater John, the victim of monastic train- 
ing. When I had known him he was a splendid athletic fellow, a gifted 
student and one who gave promise of a brilliant career. 

It is no wonder that such results should at times follow the absurd and 
idiotic training of novices in a Passionist novitiate. If the mind is weak- 
ened and insanity is produced by overstrained nerves and religious excite- 
ment, it is not at all wonderful. The practices in vogue in the novitiate, 
the penances and teachings to which they are subjected, are directly cal- 
culated to drive novices mad. When it is remembered that most of them 
are young men, mere boys, that their minds are not by any means as 
strong and as fully developed as those of adult men, it is not surprising 
that the practices of the novitiate should have a tendency to weaken their 
intellects and to ruin them for life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Next to obedience the monks pretend to stake their eternal salvation on 
the virtue and practice of poverty. To speak of monks and of poverty in 
the same sentence seems to be preposterous. Some of tke richest com- 
munities in the world are monks. In Chili alone they own more property 
than the government, and in some parts of Germany the monks still pos- 
sess greater domains than many a prince. Yet the monks are very serious 
when they speak about poverty, and the novice is put through a thorough 
training in poverty. It was one of the first things also drummed into my 
head. I was told that the habit I wore was not my own, that it belonged 
to the order and that I had merely the loan of it and was permitted to use 
it. For that reason I was not to speak of my habit, but o° ‘‘ our habit.”’ 
In like manner I had to speak of our sandals, our belt, our hat, our 
room, our rosary, our book, and of our shirt ; because I was told that none 
of those things belonged to me, but to the order, which gave me the privi- 
lege of using them. Some novices, however, went so far as to speak of 
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when they wanted to get their hair cut, and of ‘‘ our feet’’ 
when they wanted to wash their pedal extremities. 

I confess that I was alsc puzzled in the beginning by the curious opera- 
tion of this teaching. It was so strongly beat into my head that every- 
thing around me and given for my use was somebody else’s, that I had 
doubts at times of my own identity. I was to ask all the necessary per- 
missious for eating, drinking and sleeping once a week on the plea that I 
obtained those things merely as an alms and because they were necessary 
to sustain life. However, it could not but strike me that if my necessities 
were satisfied with a poor habit, poor sandal and no extras at table the 
same things might do for the older friars. 

But that rule was not always observed. Even later when I was a stu- 
dent and was supposed to have all the rights of a member of the order, the 
older friars would get extras in the way of drinks that seemed rather dis- 
criminating. Two or three times a day we would hear the superior rat- 
tling the keys of the archives where drinks were kept, and he was always 
followed by some professed friars, who would make no secret of their per- 
formances in the archives. Some good ladies were also kind enough to 
furnish priests for whom they had a special regard with delicacies in the 
way of drinks, and thus it was that the archives sometimes held more 
samples of good Benedictine and Chartreuse than the annalist of the mon- 
astery was willing to record. 

The master of novices tried to impress us with the fact that we wore 
sandals and a rough habit out of regard for the virtue of holy poverty. It 
did not become a poor monk, he said, to wear a fine habit. About the 
principle I will not dispute, but certainly as regards the habit I can say 
that it was a device calculated to make one feel the meaning of poverty. 
In winter time it hung around one’s body too loosely to be of much com- 
fort, and in summer its weight was so great that it became unbearable. 
However, where the poverty was more distinctly shown was in the fact 
that we were to get a new habit only once in two years. It may be well 
imagined that wearing a habit day and night for two years was not calcu- 
lated to keep it in good condition until the time came for discarding it. 
Even after the first year’s wearing the long, heavy, cumbersome, blanket 
like thing was already quite threadbare and far from beautiful to the eye. 
Then to get a habit washed was no easy matter. Every six months was 
looked upon as exorbitant by the brother who had to do it, and I often 
had to wait a whole year before I could get it washed. I have worn hab- 
its for four years and had them washed only two or three times during 
that period. I was practicing holy poverty as well as anyone. 

The founder of the Passionists was extremely rigorous in his practice 
of holy poverty. His biographer, speaking of him and his brother, says: 
‘* When they went to the Lady of the chains they relaxed nothing oftheir 
austere poverty and gave great edification by their generous detachment. 
The poverty of these two good brothers, according toa witness, was ex- 
tremely dear to them, for they wore no shirts.’’ (Life of St. Paul of the 
Cross, by Ven. Vincent Strambi, Ch. 28.) As such was the extreme 
poverty practiced by the founder of the Passionist Order, we, as novices, 
were naturally reminded of all those beautiful incidents in the life of that 
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saint, and were told that we must imitate him. However, we were al- 
lowed to wear a shirt, be this said to the glory and honor of his subse- 
quent followers,though according to the rules and regulations we were not 
allowed to change that one shirt oftener than twice a month, and one su- 
perior insisted on all the monks wearing the same shirt clear through an 
entire month. His biographer in the chapter already quoted says of St. 
Paul of the Cross, that he clothed himself with such meanness that, as a 
witness said, it truly excited compassion to see him rather covered than 
clothed with a common cloth, called in Italian ‘‘ Abragio,’’ of a dark 
color. He wasbarefooted, his head uncovered, and without any sort of a 
cloak, he thus lived winter and summer, through rain, ice and snow. 
He and his brother also had a great aversion for money, and received no 
money in alms. His followers however are only too eager to receive inoney 
in alms, and recently they spent the trifle of $75,000 in repairing their 
great monastery in West Hoboken. They could not do that without 
receiving money in alms. 

One of the great means used in Pittsburgh to impress the virtue of pov- 
erty on novices is to give them the old habits worn for several years 
by the senior monks. They are also made to wear the sandals of the 
seniors in all stages of age and decay, and everything else given us was 
old and worn. Thus we were supposed to become initiated into the secrets 
of holy poverty and to be made worthy followers of the noble monks with- 
out shirts and shoes who had gone before us. Our rooms or cells were 
models of detachment, and would have been a real poor man’s paradise. 
The bed was made up of two wooden horses, over which three planks 
were laid, and on those planks or boards a straw mattress so tightly filled 
with straw that it was not much softer than the boards on which it was 
laid. All this we were told was in honor of the holy virtue of poverty 
which we were to practice in a heroic degree Our only other furniture was 
a rough table andachair. On the whole, I think the outfit of a monk’s 
ce)l is admirable, and I wonder why it is not followed by people who let 
out furnished rooms in New York. ‘To furnish a room in the style of the 
monks would be really charming in its admirable simplicity, and it could 
also be done without so much bragging about the virtue ot holy poverty. 
A monk’s bed and mattress cost about two dollars, the table one, and the 
chair is worth, when new, fifty cents. To furnish a room at three dollars 
and fifty cents ought to be fascinating to furnished house keepers in New 
York, especially when we consider that the older the furniture becomes 
the more picturesque it is sure to be. 

The refectory was also supposed to give us a vivid illustration of holy 
poverty. Only the poorest food was served to us, and the master often 
repeated to us that this was to make us fractice the virtue of holy pover- 
ty. I commend the monks for observing, on the whole, this part of their 
doctrines. There could be nothing more tasteless than a Lenten meal or 
a week-day breakfast served up by the friar cook. From the first day in 
Lent to Easter Sunday not a morsel of meat would be seen on the table. 
For six weeks we would be put on rations of fish, macaroni and chicory 
seasoned with a few potatoes and cabbage leaves. The only luxury we 
had at the table was wine, but in Pittsburg wine was not given to the 
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novices, milk being considered sufficiently strong. Every week we had 
three fast days, and four weeks before Christmas we also had to fast in 
honor of holy poverty. The fasting would not have been so severely felt if 
what was set on the table had been remotely eatable. But as a rule the 
cabbage would have a queer smell, the fish would be in some way demoral- 
ized, and the pétatoes would be venerable for age. There was something 
about the menu distinctly unpleasant, and this was far more disagreeable 
than fasting. The biographer of St. Paul of the Cross says that the saint 
often reminded the cook to be properly econcmical and reproved him if he 
was not so. I suppose that reproof has come down as a tradition among 
the cooks, and in honor of it we were badly fed. 

However, it is well known that every rule has its exceptions, and among 
those rules is that of holy poverty. On solemn occasions the monks can 
be only too sumptuous at the table. A tolerably good meal is furnished 
on first-class feasts, of which there are about twenty-five in a year. But 
the great day is the feast of St. Paul of the Cross or the dedication, of a 
church. Then itis not rare for superiors to invite some seculars into 
the monastery, to get a supply of game and poultry of every description 
and to have a good assortment of wines on hand. Holy poverty for the 
moment can take care of itself while the monks enjoy their jollifications. 
I only wished there were more dedications and more feasts and less holy 
poverty. In this connection it may be said that the Passionist monks do 
not use drink to excess, as is generally supposed. For my part I can say 
that for years my only relief and comfort at the monastic table was 
a glass of wine, and without that I think I should not have lived. Even 
the most rigorous doctors of the Catholic Church declare that drink is not 
included in the law of fasting. It would be well if monastie sobriety 
became more general in this country. Though we all had wine or beer 
at dinner, and occasionally an extra glass after a long walk in the after- 
noon, yet I never saw a monk abuse drink in the monastery or get drunk. 

In other things, however, the Passionists following the traditions of 
their holy founder, were more exacting. It is said in the life of St. Paul 
of the Cross that he carried his vigilance to the most minute things. If 
oil, paper or anything else was used beyond what was necessary, if more 
fire was made than was required, if candles burned longer than was proper, 
he remarked it. 

If anything was mislaid, lost or broken he gave reproof and a penance in 
order to remedy as well as he could the injury to holy poverty. This 
practice is still adhered to by the Passionists. When one breaks a dish he 
has to tie a string to it and hang it around his neck and beg pardon of the 
superior in the refectory in the evening before the whole community. The 
second or third day after I arrived in Pittsburg a novice broke something 
on a large hall clock, and appeared that evening with the clock, which 
was about six feet high, tied around hisneck. It was nouncommon thing 
to see monks with traps of every description, knives, forks, bits of plate, 
even tables and chairs, tied around their necks in the evening while the 
others were at their meals, and begging pardon of the superiors for having 
offended against holy poverty. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








